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Tuover the town of Monreale is nearly four miles from 
Palermo, it is so connected with that capitai by lines 
of houses and villas as to have almost the character 
of a suburb. It stands on a noble elevation at the 
southern extremity of the rich vale of Palermo. The 
road leading to it runs in a straight line from the Cas- 
saro, or principal street of Palermo *, to the very foot 
of the hills, over which it has been made to stride by a 
noble causeway. The situation, the views, are almost 
unrivalled ; and the town itself, though it can hardly be 
called handsome, has an impressive, picturesque, half- 
oriental air about it, and contains a number of very 
remarkable edifices. The Carthaginian, the Grecian, 
the Roman, the Saracenic temples and villas that stood 
cn the spot had been swept away, and the place was 
nearly deserted, when the Normans conquered the 
island, and devoted themselves to its embellishment 
with more ardour, and much more taste, than might 
have been thought compatible with their warlike habits 
and the comparatively recent date of their own bar- 
barism. As early as the eleventh century, and nearly at 
the time of the Norman conquest of England, Count 
Ruggiero, the first Norman King of Sicily, began the 
work of improvement, and laid the foundation of several 
‘owns and vast religious edifices; but it was in the 
* See description of this city, ‘Penny Magazine.’ No, 286. 
Vou, VI. 











[Monastery of Monreale, in Sicily. ] 


twelfth century, and under his descendant William the 
Good, that Monreale was traced out, and its ancient 
cathedral, as well as its famous Benedictine abbey, was 
first built. The town, by the usual process in those 
ages, grew up round the abbey, and as the establish- 
ment increased in wealth and importance, the town 
also increased. Like all the Norman buildings of the 
period, the abbey is strictly aiid almost entirely charac- 
terized by the Moorish or Saracenic style. The cause 
of this was obvious: the Normans who invaded the 
island were no architects, and were not likely to carry 
builders of any kind with them; and in Sicily they 
found abundance of skilful Saracenic artists, and 
nothing but Saracenic models. They could hardly 
help being struck by the lightness and beauty of the 
workmanship, and the admirable manner in which the 
prevailing style of building adapted itself to a hot 
climate ; and the obvious circumstances of convenience 
and facility of obtaining artists in that line would, 
even independent of any taste, induce them to per- 
petuate the architecture of the Moors. 

The cloisters of Monreale are, from their magni- 
ficence, extent, and taste, considered the master-piece 
of the Saraceno-Norman architects, and, though the in- 
terval that divides them from the great master-piece of 
the Moors in Spain is a long one, they are frequently 
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ealled the “Alhambra of Sicily.” The successors of 
that most energetic soldier of fortune, Count Ruggiero, 
whose adventures are more brilliant even than those of 
our William the Conqueror, spared no pains and no 
money in decorating this favourite monument of their 
piety: the vast abbey-church, and nearly every part of 
the monastery are most elaborately finished. The 
twisted columns which support the arcades of the clois- 
ters are covered nearly all over with mosaic; and though 
not large in the diameter of their shafts these columns are 
considerable in their number; for, taking in the whole 
range of the cloisters (of which but a section is shown 
in our engraving) there are 120 columns, and every 
one of these is exquisitely finished. Some of their 
capitals are very curious, being composed of the heads 
of animals, cut with great spirit. In each division of 
the cloisters there is a richly ornamented fountain, 
and as all these are constantly supplied with clear, 
sparkling, cool water, the effect during the summer 
heats is delicious. From the shaded porticoes, and the 
cool open galleries above them, the eyes of the monks 
rest upon their gardens and groves, abounding in 
odoriferous shrubs and plants, all kept fresh and doubly 
fragrant by water gushing forth on all sides, and leaping 
in marble basins. The wealth and power are departed ; 
the glory of the house is gone ; but as a delicious place 
of residence, the abbey of Monreale remains unrivalled 
in the south, and was never surpassed even by the abbey 
of Batalha, in Portugal, of which Mr. Beckford gives 
such an eloquent description. 

After the cloisters, the most striking feature in this 
monastery is, perhaps, the vast and truly noble stair-case, 
at the head of which there stand (or at least there stood 
a few years ago) two large and splendid paintings, one 
being by Velasquez, and the other by Pietro Novelli, a 
native of the town, and commonly called from it the 
“ Monrealese,” or, for greater euphony, “ Morealese.” 
His works abound in other parts of the edifice, which 
also contains many beautiful pieces of sculpture by 
Gagini, another native artist. The adjoining cathedral 
church is in the same Saracenic style, but heavier and 
somewhat less symmetric than the Benedictine house. 
The general effect is, however, imposing, and this 
cluster of edifices is honourable to the taste and mag- 
nificence of the twelfth century. The interior of the 
cathedral is a complete crust of rich mosaic work. 
Some of the tombs have a high historical interest : 
here were interred, William the Good, its founder, 
William the Bad, and many princes of the Norman 
and Suabian lines, some of whom gave a noble en- 
couragement to the then infant literature of Italy. In 
the year 1811 the cathedral was greatly damaged by 
a fire, and the government has not since shown any 
zeal in restoring this national monument. The autho- 
rities have removed a few of the more precious relics to 
Palermo, and thus, indeed, seem to have resigned 
themselves to the idea of the gradual decay and falling 
to pieces of the venerable edifice. 

In its scenery and accessories the whole neighbour- 
hood of Monreale is magic ground. About three miles 
beyond the abbey is the magnificent monastery of San 
Martino, situated in a wild and solitary dell, among 
rocks and mountains. Here also are fine galleries and 
fountains, pictures and statues. Among many cu- 
riosities of a less questionable nature the monks pre- 
tend to show the identical cup from which Socrates 
drank his poison. The library of San Martino attracted 
the attention of Europe last century by being the scene 
where the literary forgeries of the Abbate or Abbé Vella 
were discovered and brought to light. This ingenious 
Sicilian, or this “learned swindler,” as he has been 
called, made himself master of various Arabic dialects 
by several years’ study and travelling in the East ; and 
on his return to Sicily he gave out that he had recovered 
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the lost books of Livy's ‘Roman History,’ in an Arabian 
manuscript, taken from the cornice of the mosque of 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople. Before the lively sep. 
sation created throughout civilized Europe by the report 
of this great historical discovery had time to cool, Vella 
pretended to find, in this very library of San Martino, 
a perfect Arabic manuscript, treating of the whole 
history of Sicily during the Saracen dominion. Arabic 
scholars were scarce, and money was not. The Abbé 
and his project became amazingly popular; he received 
large sums, and went to work with such vigour that he 
had soon no fewer than six volumes of translations jy 
the press. For some time nothing else was talked of 
by the savans of east, west, north, and south, who fully 
expected that, pursuing his fortunate career, the Abbé 
would recover in similar guise the missing portions of 
Tacitus and Diodorus Siculus, the Register of Augus- 
tus, the Comedies of Menander, and in short every “ lost 
Pleiad” of Grecian and Roman literature. At length 
many of the literati even braved Scylla and Charybdis, 
and went to Sicily for a sight of the inestimable manu- 
scripts. We presume they were, for the most part, not 
very deep in Arabic ; but at last, and in an evil moment 
for the Abbé, Doctor Hager, a German doctlissimus et 
eruditissimus—a wight most profound in oriental lan- 
guages and literature,—pounced upon the manuscripts, 
and after some examination of the matter and manner, 
the style, and the dates, pronounced and proved the 
whole to be a gross forgery. The bubble burst at 
once; the books were stopped on the eve of publication, 
and thus perished one of the most successful attempts 
at literary imposition ever practised on the credulity of 
the learned. 


SPORTING IN GERMANY, 


Tue diversity of soil of the respective sides of the river 
Elbe, which takes its rise in the mountains of Bohemia, 
and reaches the sea at Hamburgh, is one of the most 
remarkable of the natural phenomena of Germany. 
Sand predominates over the whole extent of country on 
the eastern side, while on the western, as indeed in all 
southern Germany, clay forms the chief ingredient in 
the soil: in consequence, the district on the east bank 
of the river is much less fertile than that on the west, 
and its inhabitants are less refined. ‘The other usual 
concomitants of a sandy soil are also to be observed, 
the country being quite level, without mountains, and 
filled with morasses, which are not to be met with on 
the other side of the Elbe, except in the more northern 
parts. The wood also in this district is of a less valuable 
kind; forests, consisting principally of pine-trees, ex- 
tensive moors, and barren heaths, lie along the eastern 
bank of the Elbe; on the western, rich meadows and 
cultivated fields delight the eye. On either side of the 
river game is plentiful, the description varying with 
the nature of the country. As might be expected, 
waterfowl abound in the wild heaths and uncultivated 
morasses of the one side, and partridges and hares in 
the rich and fertile lands of the other. While the stag, 
the fallow-deer, the fox, the hare, and land-fowl are 
rarely to be found on the eastern bank, the wild boar is 
undisputed master of the woods, and waterfowl of all 
descriptions, from the majestic wild swan to the little 
strand snipe, cover the face of the streams and the 
bogs. 

The chief amusement of the Prussian and Pomera- 
nian sportsman of this district consists in wild duck 
and snipe shooting, which is here extremely exciting 
from its great variety. On a fine autumn morning the 
sportsman arises a few hours before break of day, with 
just sufficient light for his purpose, and making his way 
stealthily to a flat covered with water, from whence at 
a distance his attention is aroused by the cries and 
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flapping of the water by the wings of ducks of every 
possible variety, he is invariably certain of securing a 
brace of a particular species. The description of duck 
alluded to keeps close to the edge of the water about 
day-break, and dips continually inté the water in search 
of food, whilst his companions are sailing peacefully in 
the centre of the lake. The experienced sportsman, 
well aware of this fact, never shoots at the crowd of 
birds which take wing on his approach to the shore; 
but patiently awaits the appearance of those which, on 
his disturbing the assembly, were underneath the water, 
and easily brings down two of the last flight, as they 
successively come within the range of his double-bar- 
relled fowling-piece. Having no chance of more birds 
from the water, the sportsman now repairs to the 
nearest clump of trees, from whence he not unfre- 
quently shoots a swan, a crane, a heron, or a great 
water snipe; but may always secure three or four more 
ducks. ‘The sun is now fairly risen, and the sports- 
man, after having taken his breakfast, consisting gene- 
rally of roasted game, bread, and brandy, makes the 
best of his way to the nearest moor in search of snipes. 
During this part of his day’s sport, he is seldom con- 
tent unless he procures from twenty to thirty brace of 
snipes, and not unusually a bittern or a fox. The 
sportsman having dined, if the day and his strength 
permit, makes his way to the shores of the Baltic or 
East-sea, where he can safely rely on meeting with a 
few great strand-snipes, and not unlikely disturb a hare 
sleeping among the sedge. Partridges are scarce here ; 
instead of which is frequently found the plover, a bird 
about the size of a common pigeon, and in flocks of 
considerable number; it is esteemed good eating. It 
isa bird of curious habits, extremely shy, and only to 
be approached by exciting its curiosity; as by coun- 
terfeiting a stagger, whistling or singing loudly, and 
at the same time fastening a white handkerchief to the 
muzzle of the gun, upon which the bird hovers sufli- 
ciently near the object of attraction to be within shot: 
this bird is in high repute amongst sportsmen, and to 
give an idea of the numbers which are to be met with, 
it will be sufficient to state that a keeper generally 
shoots from 1000 to 2000 per annum. 

The sporting of south-western Germany is of an en- 
tirely different description, being altogether confined to 
hares and partridges; water-fowls are seldom or ever 
to be met with. The shooting season there, as with 
partridges in England, commences in September. Par- 
ties of three or four, each sportsman with a single dog, 
about the middle of the day, enter a wood: the dogs 
speedily raise a covey of birds; the chief object of the 
sportsman is to shoot the old cock first, inasmuch as, 
should he escape, he flies, followed by the young birds, 
to a considerable distance; in this they are generally 
successful. The young birds are then marked, and 
easily shot by experienced sportsmen. Fresh coveys 
are then found, and the sport continues until inter- 
rupted by darkness: three good shots can generally 
depend on securing fifty partridges during a day’s fair 
Sport. 

Hares in this division of Germany are principally 
shot for the sake of their skins: few of them are killed 
during autumn, but so soon as the lower part of their 
bellies grows white, about the month of December, and 
fine frosty weather or snow sets in, the hare-hunting of 
Germany commences, a sport unknown in any other 
part of Europe, the excitement of which it is impossible 
to describe, and which to be appreciated must have 
been enjoyed. The country is parcelled out into hunt- 
ing districts, which belong sometimes to the crown, but 
more frequently to the neighbouring proprietor: they 
may occasionally be hired for sport. Each ground is 
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A party, varying in number from 70 to 150, according 
to the ground, is invited: a good shot, who is also the 
fortunate possessor of a well-trained dog, may rely on 
an invitation. After enjoying the hospitality of the 
owner at breakfast, the party set forward, under the 
guidance of two keepers intimately acquainted with the 
country: they divide themselves into two bodies, the 
one going to the left, the other to the right, and form- 
ing, each sportsman standing at the distance of from 
50 to 100 paces apart, a large circle, not unfrequently 
of four or five miles in diameter. Immediately on the 
formation of the circle a signal is given, and the party 
slowly advance towards the centre. A single hare at 
first here and there is disturbed, and a few shots are 
heard : as the sportsmen advance more hares are roused, 
and the noise of the discharge of fowling-pieces in- 
creases: the hares in parties of five or six are then seen 
seeking an exit from destruction, and flying round the 
circle, they generally run round twice before they 
attempt to escape, and on the third circuit break 
through: the slaughter at this period is not so great 
as might be imagined, nearly two-thirds of the hares 
escaping. This arises from their breaking the circles 
in larger parties of from fifteen to twenty. The circle 
is not yet broken, and the centre is coming near; the 
number of hares gradually increases until the enclosed 
space is almost one living mass: the destruction is then 
most terrific, and the noise of the sportsmen, dogs, and 
guns, more like a field of battle than a battu of 
hunters. Long before there is any danger of wound- 
ing each other, the hares are generally either all de- 
stroyed or have escaped; and the sport of the day is 
over, unless indeed, as is not uncommon, another 
ground has been appropriated for the afternoon’s ser- 
vice. In good seasons, out of one ground a party of 
100 generally kill from 300 to 400 hares; 700 or 800 
are not uncommon numbers when the ground is changed. 
The hares are immediately collected by the attendants, 
placed in waggons, and taken at once to the furriers, 
to whom they are disposed at an average of 2s. per 
head. As great order and regularity are preserved 
amongst the sportsmen, accidents are of rare occurrence. 
Each ground being hunted but once a year, is favour- 
able to the preservation of game, which increases 
rapidly. Greyhounds and lurchers are strictly pro- 
hibited in this sport. Gotha and Weimar are con- 
sidered the most sporting districts of Germany. 


A LOOKING-GLASS FOR LONDON.—No. XVII. 
Commerce—TuHE Docks. 


TuE commerce of the port of London, which had been 
gradually increasing during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, outgrew in the second half the ex- 
isting accommodation of the harbour. The “ Legal 
Quays ’’—quays at which vessels were allowed to land 
their cargoes, and at which Custom-house officers were 
stationed—continued the same in number and extent 
as in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and though to 
these were added a number of “ Sufferance Wharfs,” 
they were altogether totally inadequate to the wants 
of the shipping. ‘The port, at particular seasons, was 
often nearly blocked up by fleets of merchantmen, many 
of them lying at anchor in the middle of the stream, 
and discharging their cargoes into lighters and barges, 
The only dock at that time was a small basin on the 
south side of the river, called the Greenland Basin, 
(since enlarged, and the name altered into the Com- 
mercial Docks) which was used only by a few vessels in 
the Greenland fishery. "The warehouse accommodation, 


too, at the legal quays and wharfs, was quite insufficient 
for the purposes of a trade and commerce, expanded 





hunted only once a year, and that only on two-thirds 
of the division, the remainder being left as a preserve. 


with extraordinary and almost unexampled rapidity, 
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The quays were frequently covered with sugar-hogs- 
heads piled six and eight high; bales, barrels, boxes, 
and bags were to be seen heaped together in confusion. 
At the seasons when the East and West India mer- 
chantmen arrived, the delay in the permission of the 
Custom House authorities to vessels to break bulk, 
and discharge cargoes—delay caused by the want of 
accommodation—was often most harassing, as well as 
expensive to the parties concerned. 

Along with this want of accommodation in the har- 
bour, there existed a system of pillage and depredation, 
which, though it was in full operation only forty years 
ago, we at the present day can scarcely think credible. 
The main body of depredators was composed of the 
lightermen, watermen, and labourers; but in not a few 
instances their practices were winked at and shared in 
by some of the revenue officers, numbers of the crews, 
and sometimes too by the mates and even the captains 
of vessels. ‘These were backed by a host of receivers, 
who, either as publicans or as keepers of shops for the 
sale of marine stores, metal, and rags, carried on an 
extensive business in stolen property. As might be 
expected, the state of morals was very low; the pro- 
perty acquired by fraud was too often spent in drunken- 
ness and riot. Mr. Colquhoun, in his work on the 
* Commerce and Police of the River Thames,’ published 
in 1800, has given some remarkable instances of the 
daring and audacity of the various classes of thieves on 
the river and at the quays. He drew a number of his 
details from Parliamentary reports, aided by personal 
inquiry, and by his experience as a police magistrate ; 
and though his statements have been charged with 
exaggeration, there can be no doubt that the mischief 
which he exposed was an enormous one. “ I knew the 
port,” said, in 1822, one of the most eminent of our 
London West India merchants, Mr. Hibbert, “ under 





that disgraceful situation in which it was about the 
latter end of the last century, and being a very large 
importer of produce, I became intimately acquainted 
with the sufferings of the trade, both from want of ac- 
commodation, aud from a system of depredation of 
which, in the present-day, we have no idea.” An ex- 
ample or two may illustrate this statement :— 

A boat full of river pirates—freebooters who were in 
the habit of marking during the day the particular 
ships, lighters, and barges which they meant to rob at 
night, and who would even cut loaded lighters adrift, 
following them till the tide carried them to some con- 
venient place to be pillaged—were weighing the anchors 
and cables of an American and a Guernsey ship, when 
the masters of the vessels, who were asleep below, were 
roused by the noise, and came up on deck to see what 
was the matter. The pirates politely informed them 
that they had just taken up their anchors and cables, 
and wishing them a very good morning, rowed off and 
escaped with their booty. 

The proprietor of a cargo of oil from the British 
colonies in America, which was discharging into lighters 
in the river, was annoyed by unaccountable deficiencies, 
and determined to watch and discover the way in which 
his property was abstracted. The lightermen, coming 
up with a portion of the cargo, wilfully contrived to 
lose the tide, and took the opportunity of turning all 
the casks with their bungsdownwards. The proprietor 
at the quay caused a part of the ceiling of the lighter 
to be taken up, and filled fifteen casks with oil taken 
out of the hold, much to the provocation of the lighter- 
men, who vehemently affirmed that all leakage was 
nothing but their fair and honest perquisites. 

The captain of a ship, who insisted on searching a 
gang of lumpers—labourers employed in discharging 
cargoes—before they left the deck of his vessel, was 
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[The London Docks.} 
allowed to do so. While engaged in this, a barrel of | nishing to remark how long the annoyances were borne 


sugar, his private property, which stood in the cabin, 
was emptied in a few minutes into bags, and handed 
through the window into a waterman’s boat, and carried 
clear off almost before his face. 

In the month of October, 1798, a lighter was robbed 
of five casks of American ashes, of the value of 50/. 
The contents were carried in bags to the house of an 
opulent receiver, who sat up two different nights for 
the purpose. The thieves were remunerated by receiv- 
ing about a fourth of the value, besides being regaled 
with a supper and liquor, and the watchman received 
half-a-crown for his civility in taking no notice of the 
transaction ! 

These are but specimens of the way in which the 
commerce of London suffered, and which, along with 
the want of accommodation, led to the establishment of 
the Thames Police * and of the Docks. Yet it is asto- 


* In the first of this series of papers on London, the credit of 
being mainly instrumental in establishing the Thames Police is 
given to Mr. Colquhoun, In his work on the River, he assumes 
the merit of having suggested the plan, and records the compli- 
ments he received from public individuals as its author. There 
can be no question about Mr. Colquhoun’s merits as a police 
reformer; but it is due to the memory of the late Mr. Harriot 
(whom Mr. Colquhoun mentions, with approbation of his fitness 
for the office, as having been appointed the first resident magis- 
trate of the Thames Police) to state that he, in his autobiograph 
entitled ‘ Harriot’s Struggies through Life,’ published in 1807, 
while Mr. Colquhoun was alive, claims the exclusive merit of 
having suggested the plan; and affirms that Mr. Colquhoun, to 
whom he was at the time personally unknown, having heard of it, 
invited him to meet him, and to bring a copy of the plan with him. 
Mr. Harriot adds, “ From this time Mr, Colquhoun incessantly 
exerted himself until he obtained the sanction of government for 
the establishment of what was at first called the Marine-police ; 
and but for his great exertions with the West India merchants, 
as well as with his Grace the Duke of Portland and Mr. Dundas, 
I am satisfied that the river-police would not then, if ever, have 
been adopted. 

“ With Mr. Colquhoun I was appointed to act, and the office 
was opened at Midsummer, 1798. In the organization and car- 
tying it into complete execution, I need not hesitate in saying 
I took a full share. .We seized the bull by the horns, and never 
quitted our hold for upwards of two years. It was a labour not 
unworthy of Hercules, and we succeeded, by our joint efforts, in 
bringing mto reasonable order some thousands of men who had 





before remedies were provided. The merchants of 
London held meetings about the matter in 1793; and 
Parliament took the subject up in 1796, by instituting 
a formal inquiry. Nothing, however, was done as to 
the establishment of docks till 1799, partly owing to 
dissensions among the merchants as to the proper mode 
of carrying out the plans, and partly to the great op 
position which was made by wharfingers and others 
interested in keeping the shipping wholly in the river. 
The West India merchants, who were the greatest 
sufferers from pillage, determined on having docks for 
their own trade; and were powerful enough to get their 
bill for the construction of the West Inp1a Docks 
passed in 1799, in which was a compulsory clause com- 
pelling, for a certain period, all West India vessels to 
go into the docks. In the following year, 1800, the 
other merchants got the bill passed for the establish- 
ment of the Lonpon Docks, (or rather Dock, for the 
smaller Dock was not made for many years afterwards,) 
and in it, also, was a compulsory clause, requiring, for 
a certain period, all vessels laden with certain kinds of 
cargoes—wine, brandy, &c.—to enter. ‘The bill for 
making the East Inp1a Docks was passed in 1803. 
Nothing farther was done in the way of establishing 
Wet Docks, with the exception of converting the Green- 
land Basin into the Commercial Docks, until 1827, 
when the Sr. Katruertne’s Docks were begun, which 
were opened towards the end of 1528, their construc- 
tion having been carried on with extraordinary rapidity. 

Some idea of the excitement produced by the sup- 
posed diversion of the shipping from the river into 
docks may be obtained from the fact, that the sum 
demanded as compensation (without reckoning the 
purchasing of land and houses, which cost the London 
Dock proprietors especially an enormous sum) was 
nearly 4,000,000/. sterling. But of this only 677,382/. 
was paid, all the rest being disallowed. The govern- 
ment bought the legal quays for 486,087/., and granted, 


daring attack which was made upon the Thames Police Office 
shortly after its establishment by a mob of coal-heavers, labourers, 
&c., in which the magistrates had to resort to fire-arms, and seve- 


long considered plunder as a privilege” Mr. Harriot describes a | ral individuals were shot. 
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as compensation to persons having vested in erests in 
the “ mooring-chains’ of the harbour, a sum of 138,791. 
The amount paid out of the consolidated fund, by virtue 
of the several acts for improving the Port of London, 
and for constructing docks, was, including the purchase 
of the legal quays, 1,681,685/. 

We may commence our inspection of the docks with 
those last constructed and nearest to London—the St. 
Katherine's. For many years great jealousy and pre- 
caution were exercised at the other docks in the admis- 
sion of strangers and visiters, who were required to 
produce tickets, or orders for admission from a director, 
at the gates. But all this is now done away; the 
gates of the different docks are freely open during 
working hours to the passing stranger, the vigilance of 
the gate-keepers, and of the dock constables or watch- 
men, being considered sufficient for the protection of 
the varied and valuable property within. 

Although the different docks have each their charac- 
teristics, they may be described generally as basins for 
the reception of shipping, surrounded by warehouses 
and enclosed by walls. The St. Katherine’s Docks lie 
immediately below the Tower of London. The ap- 
pearance of this establishment differs in many respects 
from that of the other docks. Beauty has been sacri- 
ficed to utility. Here are no spacious quays, nor long 
ranges of warehouses; and though the area inclosed is 
twenty-four acres, the place has a look of being crowded 
and confined. But the warehouses make up in height 
and depth what they want in length. They are six 
stories high, and are massive and capacious; the vaults 
below are extensive depositories. ‘The ground-floors of 
the warehouses towards the docks are eighteen feet 
high, open, and supported by pillars; a contrivance by 
which labour and space are saved, for vessels in the 
docks can come close to the warehouses, and discharge 
their cargoes directly into them, without the necessity 
of the goods being laid down on a quay in their transit. 
The docks, of which there are two, with an entrance- 
basin, are capable of containing from 150 to 160 ships, 
besides craft. The lock leading from the river is 195 
feet long and 45 feet broad, and is crossed by a swing 
bridge 23 feet wide. The depth of water at spring 
tides is 25 feet in the lock, and thus ships of 600 and 
800 tons can come up the river with a certainty of 
admission into the docks. Altogether, though the St. 
Katherine’s Docks are deficient in extent or spacious- 
ness, as compared with the others, the solidity of 
the buildings, the completeness and ingenuity of the 
mechanical apparatus and arrangements, and the bustle 
and activity within, are calculated to make a strong 
impression on the visiler’s mind. 

From the St. Katherine’s we can enter, crossing 
Nightingale Lane, the London Docks. This is a mag- 
nificent establishment ; it covers upwards of 100 acres 
of ground, and cost in its construction about 3,000,000/. 
sterling. There is cellarage here for nearly 60,000 
pipes of wine, and the tobacco warehouses can hold 
24,000 hogsheads. The two docks, the larger and the 
smaller, can accommodate 800 ships. From the ex- 
tent of the place, and the capacity of its warehouses 
(which are inferior in height and massive ponderous- 
ness to those of the St. Katherine’s, though imposing 
from their range), there is less of bustle and seeming 
confusion than in the docks which we had previously 
inspected. 

From the London to the West India Docks there is 
a walk of about a mile and a half. If the extent of the 
London Docks surprised us, that of the West India 
Docks will astonish still more. The entire ground oc- 
cupied by them is about 295 acres! This includes the 
canal across the Isle of Dogs, made by the corporation 
of the city of London at the same time that the West 
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India Docks were constructing ; the object of it was to 
enable vessels to avoid the circuit of the river, those 
availing themselves of it being required to pay-a tol], 
But the speculation proved unsuccessful, and the canal 
was sold to the West India Dock Company, who haye 
turned it into a dock for wood-laden vessels. There 
have been at one time in these docks, on the quays, 
under the sheds, and in the warehouses, as much as 
20,000,0002. worth of colonial produce ;—sugar, coffee, 
rum and wine, mahogany, dyewoods, &c. &c. The West 
India Docks has been an exceedingly successful specu- 
lation—the shareholders receiving for many years an 
annual dividend of ten per cent., while, at the same 
time, a large sum was accumulating as a reserve fund, 
Competition has lowered the rate of profit. 

The East India Docks at Blackwall, though inferior 
in extent to the London and tie West India, are yet 
sufficiently capacious. They are surrounded by lofiy 
walls. Both the West India and the East India Docks 
have two basins, termed Import and Export docks— 
their names denote their uses. ‘‘ Nothing,” says Baron 
Dupin, “ appears more simple than the idea of forming 
separate docks for the loading and unloading of im- 
portations and exportations: yet infinite as the advan- 
tages which it affords are, in preventing confusion and 
the frauds which it naturally produces, the English 
constructed docks for more than a century before this 
idea struck them.” The East India Import Dock has 
a superficies of nineteen acres, the Export ten, and the 
basin three: having to receive large vessels, they were 
constructed so as to have never less than twenty-three 
feet of water. 

The number of individuals who pour out of the docks 
when the hours of closing them have arrived is not a 
little remarkable. Revenue officers, clerks, warehouse- 
keepers, engineers, coopers, and labourers of every 
grade, seem actually to block up the way. There 
may be about, on an average, 5000 employed in the 
St. Katherine’s, London, and the West and East India 
Docks. 

The following is a tabular view of the quantity of 
shipping entering the different docks in the port of 
London. A few steam-boats are omitted, as steam- 
boats do not use the docks; they require to take off 
their wheels, in entering, and therefore when they go 
in, it is only for the purpose of repairing or laying up. 
It will be seen from this statement that there is ample 
dock accommodation in the port of London :— 


Ships entering with Cargoes. Ships entering light, 

Years. Ships. Tonnage. Ships. Tonnage. 

; 1820 . 562 . 157,602. .56 . 12,854 

= — { 1830 | 619 . 169,079. 303 . 36.365 
ocks. (1835 . 563 . 157,445. 323 . 37,272 

: 1820 . 120 . 76,406. .20 . 16,573 

~ _— { 1830 . 67 . 54,325. .31 . 18,321 
- 1835 . 41 . 29,640. .31 . 18,257 
Lond 1820 . 853 . 141,399. 402 . 63,989 
a { 3830 . 715 . 139,965. 482 . 67,743 
— 1835 . 868 . 169,742. 691 . 103,766 
St.Katherine’sf 1830 . 500 . 98,013. 393 . 43,758 
Docks. { i835 » 414 . 103,019. 390 48,951 
1820 . 180 . 43207. . 90 21.424 


Commercial 61,898. .72 . 9,403 


44473. . 31 . 5,147 
11,946 . 7,979 
9949. . 24 . 7,417 


1830. 211 
1835 . 14) 


Docks. 


ie) 
to 


1820 . 42 
East Country 
Dock. { 1830 34 


1835 . 40 . 13386. .25 . 9,330 

_¢ 1820 . 144 . 35,808. . 62 . 11,360 

Grand Surrey! 1830 . 112 . 30,899. . 46 . 4,606 
Canal Docks | }93, | 143 , 40,398. . 39 5,723 
Regent’s f 1830 . 592 . 108,035. .41 . 8,289 

Canal Dock. 1 1835 . 670 . 143851. .51 . 7,920 
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1637.] THE PENNY 
THE TEUTONIC ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
Tue three great religio-military Orders of Knighthood 
which sprang out of the First Crusade were originated 
by similar motives and for similar purposes. The 
Templars and the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
(Knights of Malta) whose history has been already 
given, were in existence before the formation of the 
Teutonic Order. There was a German fraternity at 
Jerusalem from an early period of the twelfth century. 
A benevolent German built, in 1127, an hospital for 
the reception of such of his countrymen as arrived 
among the crowds of pilgrims, exhausted, and without 
the means of procuring food or accommodation. To 
the hospital was added a chapel; and a little commu- 
nity was soon formed, whose business was to minister 
to the wants of their countrymen. But the society was 
dispersed when Saladin took Jerusalem from the Cru- 

saders. 

Towards the end of 1190, during the protracted siege 
of Acre, which place was defended by the Saracens 
with persevering obstinacy, famine and pestilence made 
sal havoc among the disorderly multitudes of the 
assailing army. The Knights Templars considered the 
French as more peculiarly claiming their care, and the 
Knights of St. John, the Italians. Some trading citi- 
zens of Bremen and Lubeck, whose ships were lying 
off Acre, moved with pity at the condition of many 
sick and wounded Germans, who were destitute of all 








them erected a temporary hospital. It is worth while 
remarking how, in those times, some of the gentlest 
and most self-denying offices of humanity were mingled 
with what was selfish, cruel, and savage. To be a 
crusader, no matter what the moral character might be, 
was an honourable distinction; and to perform kind 
actions to sick and wounded crusaders, while engaged 
in their attempts to recover or defend the Holy Land, 
was a deed of more than ordinary charity. The tem- 
porary hospital of the merchant-sailors soon, therefore, 
gathered a number of attendants; and from this cir- 
cumstance the thought arose of forming a German 
order of knighthood, which was instituted by Frederick, 
Duke of Swabia, about the beginning of 1191. The 
Order was named the German Brothers, Knights of the 
Teutonic house or hospital of Jerusalem. Their busi- 
hess was expressed to be, the attending to the wants of 
pilgrims, the conversion, or rather the conquering, of 
infidels, the defence of the Holy Land, and the protec- 
tion of the church. The pope, Clement ITI., confirmed 
the institution of the Order, which established itself in 
Acre, when that city surrendered (after a siege of two 
years) to the united efforts of Richard I, of England, 
and Philip of France. 

About thirty-seven years after the formation of the 
order, a new field for its exertions was opened in 
Europe. At that time what is now known as Prussia 
and Lithuania, was occupied by the descendants of 
some of those numerous tribes, which, in former ages, 
by their repeated irruptions had broken up and dismem- 
bered the Roman empire, and subsequently became the 
founders of kingdoms. But while neighbouring nations 
were beginning to exhibit symptoms of advancing civi- 
lization, and professed the Christian religion, the Prus- 
sians retained their primitive fierceness and idolatrous 
superstitions, as the Lithuanians have done to a very 
recent period. They resisted all attempts to convert 
them to Christianity, or to encroach on their territory ; 
and they maintained an alternating but generally suc- 
cessful warfare with their neighbours, especially the 
Poles. In order to make way against them, Conrad, 
Duke of Masovia, turned his eyes towards the Teutonic 
Knights. Their occupation was to fight against in- 


fidels; here were infidels at home, as well as in the 


jugated. 
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lands of Lobau and Culm, if the Grand Master, Her- 
mann de Salza, would send a portion of the brother- 
hood to fight with the Prussians. ‘This offer was 
confirmed by the emperor, Frederic II., who also gave 
his formal approbation of the occupation, by the order, 
of whatever might be conquered from the inhabitants, 
and bestowed on the Grand Master the dignity ot 
prince of the empire. Moved by these considerations, 
the Grand Master sent Hermann Balk, in 1227, with a 
detachment of knights, into Prussia. This section of 
the order soon became the most important part of it. 
They intrenched themselves in the country; built strong 
castles, such as that of Konigsberg; founded, in 1231, 
the city of Thorn, which they made the centre of their 
operations; and commenced the conquest of Prussia 
with determination and cruelty. Roving and mer- 
cenary spirits, for whom the Holy Land had lost its 
attractions, enlisted themselves under the banners of 
the Teutonic knights *, and though the Prussians made 
some desperate efforts to retain or regain their indepen- 
dence, in about fifty years the entire country was sub- 
In order to secure their possessions, the 
knights encouraged German colonies to settle under 
their protection. Malte Brun says, that at one time 
they had, in Prussia alone, 19,000 villages, 55 towns, 
and 48 fortified castles. 

When the Holy Land was finally lost by the fall of 
Acre, the Grand Master removed the head-quarters of 
the Teutonic Knights to Venice; then to Marburg, in 
Hesse; but ultimately Marienburg, in Prussia, became 
the capital of the Order. Here a massive fortress was 
built, whose ponderous walls have repeatedly resisted 
the shock of artillery. Marienburg, which lies on the 
Nogat, a stream which falls into the Vistula, is at pre- 
sent a town of about 5000 inhabitants, and carries on 
a trade in cloth and linen. 

From the settlement of the Grand Master at Marien- 
burg in 1209 till the close of the fourteenth century, 
was the period of the greatest power and opulence of 
the Teutonic Order. An extensive territory acknow- 
ledged their dominion, and the poor and humble Ger- 
man brothers had become haughty and despotic lords— 
their head a sovereign prince. But with riches and 
power came the seeds of decay and ruin; corruption 
and profligacy of manners crept in; they oppressed not 
merely the natives, but those whom they invited to 
settle in the country, by their exactions; they quarreled 
among themselves; and they provoked the envy of their 
neighbours by their wealth, and their hatred by restless 
and insolent encroachments. 

‘In 1394,” says Malte Brun, “ Wallenrode, the then 
Grand Master, had assembled at Kowno an army of 
200,000 soldiers belonging to the Order, and 46,000 
foreigners, for the purpose of conquering Lithuania. 
The Knights met on the banks of the Niemen, and 
were invited to an entertainment by their general. 
Contemporary writers state that a servant or waiting 
brother held a small canopy of golden cloth above 
every knight, that all the dishes and drinking vessels 
were made of gold or silver, and that each guest was 
permitted to carry away his cup and plate after the 


* The knight, in Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales,’ is thus de- 
scribed :— 
“ 4 knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tire that he firste began 

To riden out, he loved chevalrie. 

Full worthy was he in his lordés war, 

And thereto had he ridden, no man far [farther], 

As well in Christendom as in Heathenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 

At Alisandre he was when it was wonne. 

Full often time he hadde the bord begonne, 

[Had often sat at the head of the table], 

Aboren allé nations in Pruce [Prussia } , 

In Lettowe Se agree hadde he resyed [travelled], and im’ 





Holy Land. He therefore offered to the Order the 


Ruce” [Russia], &c. &c.. 
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feast. But in a few months afterwards the same army, 
like that of Napoleon, crossed the Niemen in the most 
deplorable condition, an epidemic disease cutting off 
those who had escaped the sword of the enemy.” 

Sixteen years afterwards, the Order received another 
severe blow, from which it never recovered. Jagellon, 
the Grand Duke of Lithuania, who had professed 
Christianity in order to secure the throne of Poland, 
and who was baptized under the name of Uladislaus, 
defeated the Teutonic Knights at Tannenburg, where, 
under their Grand Master, Ulric, they mustered 83,000 
men. In this battle, which was fought in 1410, they 
lost more than 40,000; and when the remains of the 
army met in Marienburg, there were only three knights 
of so distinguished a rank as to be eligible to the post 
of Grand Master. Marienburg was invested by the 
victorious King of Poland; but, by negociation, a 
Peace was concluded, which was settled at Thorn in 
the beginning of 1411 *. - 

If, afier this severe chastisement, the Teutonic 
knights had remained at peace with their neighbours, 
and governed their dominions with moderation, they 
might have been masters of Prussia to this day. But 
it is easier to destroy than to reform a corrupted body. 
The lust of conquest,—the pride and abuse of power,— 
as well as personal profligacy,—had taken deep hold of 
them. Their grinding oppression of the people pro- 
cured for them, in return, 2n immitigable hatred; and, 
at last, in 1454, a general insurrection broke out against 
them. The whole of Western Prussia renounced their 
authority, and placed themselves under the protection 
of Poland. This led to one of the most disastrous and 
cruel wars in which the knights had hitherto been en- 
gaged ; it lasted nearly thirteen years, in the course of 
which it is stated, that out of 21,000 villages, at least 
18,000 were reduced to ashes. The war was terminated 
by the second peace of Thorn, which was concluded in 
1466. But the peace was anything but honourable to 
the Teutonic Knights. Not only were they obliged to 
renounce Western Prussia, but they were compelled to 
hold the remainder of the country as a fief of Poland. 

The mortified knights did not long observe the con- 
ditions of this treaty,—so humiliating to their pride. 
New troubles arose out of their infractions of it. After 
a protracted struggle, the Poles maintained their su- 
premacy; and at last, by the Treaty of Cracow, in 
1525, the Order was deprived of its sovereignty. Albert, 
the Margrave of Brandenburg, and Grand Master of 
the Order, had become a Protestant, and separated him- 
self from it. On him, Sigismund, King of Poland, 
conferred Eastern Prussia, as a hereditary dukedom,— 
taking it altogether from the Order: Albert's de- 
scendant, Frederic, procured, in 1701, the dukedom to 
be converted into a kingdom, and himself to be pro- 
claimed the first King of Prussia, which has continued, 
to the present day, in the House of Brandenburg. 


* A curious case of contention between the Secret Tribunals of 
Westphalia and the Teutonic Order, which occurred in the first 
half of the fifteenth century, is mentioned in ‘ Secret Societies,’ 
pp. 392-394. A shopkeeper ut Leibstadt died very much indebted 
to the two officers of the Teutonic Order, whose business it was 
to keeep the small towns in Prussia supplied with mercantile goods, 
and they accordingly seized on the effects which he had left be- 
hind him, The son of the deceased, however, produced a counter 
account against the Order, of very large amount, which was 
afterwards proved to be a forgery. But the Secret Tribunals of 
Westphalia espoused the cause of the son, and by their aid he 
was enabled for many years to annoy the haughty knights. Hans 
David, for that was his name, applied to the king of Poland, to 
the Secret Tribunals, to the emperor, and to the pope ; his perse- 
vering obstinacy was worthy of a better cause than one based on 
perjury and forgery. During the progress of his exit he was 
east fur two years into prison at Cologne. He could not possibly 
have kept up against the power of the Order, if he had not been 
backed =f the influence of the Tribunals. He ultimately was 
compelled to abandon his suit, and he devoted the rest of his 
days ty conjuring and astrology. 
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Thus, 300 years after Hermann Balk entered Prys. 
sia, and established the Teutonic Order in it, was it de. 
prived of a sovereignty so unjustly and cruelly acquired 
and so impolitically administered. The first century 
was spent in conquering the country, building castles, 
founding towns, and establishing colonies; the second 
in the enjoyment of their extensive dominion, in luxury 
private quarrels, inroads on their neighbours, oppression 
of their subjects, and profligate living; the third cen. 
tury witnessed the beginning of their downfall—their 
wars proved unsuccessful, their defeats were severe 
until atlast the entire country was wrenched from 
them. 

Two years after the treaty of Cracow, in 1527, Walter 
de Cronberg, the Grand Master, fixed his residence at 
Marienthal. The Order, though deprived of its sove- 
reign power, was still very rich, possessing a number 
of estates, from which a large revenue was derived. In 
1528 the Grand Master was admitted as a member of 
the circle of Franconia. The Order enjoyed consider. 
able reputation and wealth down to the beginning of 
the present century; but the war which followed the 
breaking out of the French Revolution inflicted serious 
damage on it. By the peace of Presburg in 1805, the 
Grand Mastership was made hereditary in the family 
of the emperor of Austria; in 1809 Napoleon sup- 
pressed it altogether, and Baden, Bavaria, Wirtemburg, 
Hesse, Nassau, &c., seized the estates which were in 
their respective territories, allowing pensions to the 
knights: Austria spproved of this arrangement, so far 
as regarded the property of the Order out of its do- 
minions; it was also tacitly approved of by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815; and by an arrangement made 
by the allied powers in that year, the house of the 
Order in Francfort on the Maine was assigned to 
Austria, with the estates dependent on it. . In con- 
sequence of this settlement, the Archduke Maximilian, 
as Grand Master, receives the revenue arising from 
that property, and also the produce of two estates in 
Silesian Prussia. 

A branch of the Teutonic Order exists in Holland, 
but it has had no connexion with the main body for 
nearly three centuries. ‘This branch is called the 
bailiwick of Utrecht. It consists principally: of the 
remains of an extensive donation made to the Order in 
1231, when it was in its infancy, by a Munster gentle- 
man. It was held under the sovereignty of the Grand 
Master of the Order, until the Reformation altered the 
state of things in the Netherlands. The estates of the 
province of Utrecht took the bailiwick in 1580 under 
their protection, on the conditions that the Grand Com- 
mander should disavow obedience to the Grand Master, 
purge the order of priests, engage its members to marry, 
and admit as members persons professing the Reformed 
faith. Various efforts were made to get this bailiwick 
back into the main body of the Teutonic Order: nego- 
tiations for this purpose were going on so late as 1791, 
when they were interrupted by the French Revolution 
and the subsequent war. Napoleon, as he had sup- 
pressed the main body in 1809, suppressed the baili- 
wick of Utrecht in 1811. After the return of the 
House of Orange, the king, William, proposed to the 
States-General to re-establish it, which was done in 
1815. 

The shattered remains of this once powerful com- 
munity are thus still to be found (but without con- 
nexion) in Austria and Holland. 
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®,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knewledye is at 
59, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
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